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WHO GIVES IT ALL? 
' BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Two little birds, all side by side, 

Spent pleasant spring and summertide; 
The world to them was wondrous fair, 
A place of pleasure, void of care, 

Pure beauty blessing every spot, 

And joyous was their common lot; 
While little ones within the nest 

Made life more dear and truly blest; 
Companions floated in the sky, 

Or warbled as glad days went by; 

And thousands more were in the land, — 
Now who that perfect blessing planned ? 


Two flowers, fair as early dawn, 

Grew side by side on summer lawn; 
They blushed in beauty of the day, 
They lived in love’s delightful way; 
Their cups received the dew-of heaven, 
‘And joy to all the hours was given; 

The birds sang music sweet to them, 
And there they shone like dazzling gem; 
The light was blessedness supreme, 

A dream of some diviner dream; 

And thousands more were in the land, — 
Now who that perfect blessing planned ? 


Two happy hearts in bliss of youth 
Lived side by side in love and truth; 
They played together in the sun, 

Would frolic fair, and deer-like run; 
They ’d watch the birds they loved so well, 
The place of flowers they each could tell; 
They knew the fishes in the brook, 

And nature was. an open book; 

Their home was like to home above, 

A pictured place of light and love; | 

And thousands more were in the land, — 
Now who that perfect blessing planned ? 


What need we answer? ’Tis so plain 
That all this constant good and gain, 
This joyousness and beauty fair, 

This happiness that fills the air, 

Must have its source in One above, 
Whose name we praise as perfect love. 
Love comes from love, and life from life; 
And all the world, so with it rife, 
Confesses clear the higher power, 

That blesses child and bird and flower; 
For all the thousands in the land 

The dear, good God this blessing planned. 


Christianity commands us to pass by injuries ; 
policy, to let them pass us by. 


FRANKLIN. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE IN THE STORM. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


HERE, unele, this is fine! Just where I have 
wanted to be!” said Will Amsden, with em- 
phasis, as he stood beside his uncle in the 

lighthouse door, watching the boat that had brought 
him, but now was sailing away. 

““You are welcome, certainly,” said Keeper Daniel 
Barton. 

“Are you alone, uncle?” 

“T am to-night. My assistant, Tobias Wheeler, 
has a day off, and his time is up to-morrow morning ; 
but I don’t expect him then. He was going off into 
the country fifty miles, and will get back to his home 
all right; but I don’t think he can get off here in 
the morning. If he were at home, seeing that a 
storm is coming, it would be like him to take a run 
down here before dark. He is very thoughtful.” | 

“What, a storm coming, Uncle Daniel ?¢ ” ' 

“T think so.” 

“Where are the signs of it +” 

“ Come this way.” 

Uncle Daniel led Will within the lighthouse tower 
and showed him a barometer. 

“See how low it is running ; that means an atmos- 
phere bringing a storm. Besides, the wind is south, 
and that will not help us. The sky don’t look just 
right. Come up into the lantern.” 

There were winding stairways of iron within the 
tower of stone. Up several stories they climbed, and 
there at the top was the lantern, that part of the 
lighthouse for which all other parts exist. 

Will had gone through the first room, with its 
well or cistern and its stores, then the kitchen, the 
two sleeping-rooms aboye, and the watch-room just 
below the lantern. From the latter, Keeper Barton 
and his nephew stepped out upon the parapet. This 
was a projection of the massive stone wall, rimmed 
with an iron railing. 

The light-keeper now pointed toward the southern 
ky. 

“Chock full of rain-clouds coming on fast! Do 
you see them ?”’ 

“Vier ssits, 

“ Mischief there, sartin.” 

“Good!” 

“Ha, ha! You want to see a storm out here?” 

“Oh, it would be jolly !” 

“Perhaps if you had to take as many as J, you 
would be tired of them. I wish my assistant, Tobias, 
would heaye in sight.” 

“But you say he won’t, Uncle Daniel. Make me 
your assistant; I will do my best.” 

" The light-keeper laid his hand caressingly on the 
boy’s shoulders. 

“Allright! I like that in a boy, and you shall be 
my assistant pro tem. as they say.” 

“How soon do you think the storm will strike 
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“Some time this evening, probably, though it may 
not till morning. You see the wind is stiffening a 
good deal. Come round to the other side.” 

“Seems to me the sea is getting to look angry. 
I thought so when I was coming.” 

“Yes, the sea is quite choppy all about us.” 

The lighthouse was surrounded by water save at 
low tide. Then there was quite a surface of ledge 
exposed. The tide was at the flood now, and Will 
looked down upon a sea that every minute was grow- 
ing more and more uneasy, while to windward there 
were throws of the sea against the stone tower that 
were menacing and ugly. 

When Will looked toward the land, he had directly 
beneath him the two tall pipes that projected from 
the roof of a red fog-signal tower, round and squatty. 
This tower was connected with the lighthouse by 
a short covered passageway. 

Uncle Daniel was now saying, — 

“T think, Will, I had better go down and see if 
everything is all right in the fog-signal tower.” 

“ Will you keep that a-going +” 

“Yes, in weather when there is any mist. We 
start up the fog-signal when we can’t see that pint 
over there on the other side of the harbor, what we 
call ‘Breakers’ Pint,’ where the fishermen live. 
One of them brought you in his boat, I think.” 

CY es, Sit)” 

The two passed down through the lighthouse, 
along the covered passageway, into the signal tower ; 
then they passed into the engine-room. Here were 
two hot-air engines that drove the machinery for the 
working of -the fog-signal. This was a trumpet that 
gave powerful and prolonged blasts at regular inter- 
vals. One engine was worked at a time; the second 
was held in reserve to meet any emergency like the 
breaking down of the machinery of its mate. 

“Everything is all right,” said the light-keeper 
as he completed his inspection. ‘The wood is there 
in the furnace ready to be kindled at a moment’s 
notice. Let me see!” 

Here he took out his substantial silver watch. 

“Four o’clock and past, a good deal past. I think, 
Will, we will have supper before lighting up.” 

“Oh, may I help, uncle ? ” 

“Help do what? Light up or get supper 2” 

“Oh, both, both!” 

“You are a fine assistant, and you shall help all 
you like.” 

The kitchen was the cosiest room in the tower. It 
had an energetic cooking-stove, a clock that had a 
homelike, cheery tick, a cupboard for crockery and 
cooking apparatus, a small dining-table, three chairs, 
two colored sea pictures hanging from the wall, and 
in the deep-recessed window was a geranium in one 
of the flower-pots belonging to the keeper’s wife. 

The supper was not extensive, with two courses, — 
fried cunners, caught that day from the lighthouse 
ledge, and boiled potatoes, then apple .pie, coffee 
accompanying each course.’ 

“Finest supper I have ever had,” the assistant 
keeper declared enthusiastically. 

After a short period of dish-washing, the two 
guardians of the light went up to the lantern to wait 
for the sunset hour. 

“Tt is a purty sight,’ Uncle Daniel declared, 
“when the last tip of the red sun is on the horizon 
and jest sinks out of sight, to touch up the small sun 
here in the lantern, and looking off to see up and 
down the coast other lighthouses twinkling away ; it 
seems sort of neighborly. There is no sun to-night, 
though, and I must go by my watch.” 

The keeper patiently held his fat watch in his 
hand, finally erying out, — 

“Time!” 

Then the assistant scratched a match, lighted the 
wick, and the flame of the lamp, magnified by the 
lens enclosing it, became a big ball of fire. 

Next the keeper explained about the daily cleaning 
of the windows of the lantern and the polishing of 
the lens, 


When they had descended the successive stairs, 
they went to the outer door, and Will exclaimed, — 

“Uncle, the fog is coming in fast!” 

“Yes; Breakers’ Pint will. soon be wiped out. 
Must start the fog-signal soon.” 

And soon the hot-air engine was actively at work, 
and a trumpet-like toot was echoing over the wide 
uneasy sea. 

The kitchen had seemed very cosey that afternoon, 
and it was so peaceful; but it was not now an unin- 
terrupted peace by any means. ‘The fog-trumpet, to 
vessels in the bewildering fog, was proclaiming where 
the bad ledge was on which stood the lighthouse, and 
where was the harbor in which vessels could safely lie. 

“Tt isa rough blast to you, Will; but it is sweet 
music to coasters and fishin’ smacks.” 

“T suppose so, uncle. Hark!” 

There was a heavy knock somewhere. 

“ Only a wave striking the lighthouse. 
come heavier than that.” 

And they came! Through the night would come 
such terrific onsets of the billows that the lighthouse 
tower would tremble, and there would be no sleep 
for the assistant keeper until some lull would permit 
anap again. In intermissions of wakefulness, Will 
would catch glimpses of Uncle Daniel stealing by, 
lantern in hand, on his way upstairs to see how fared 
the light, faithfully keeping his watch. And in the 
morning what a scene Will looked upon from the 
lantern! Everywhere was a surface of yeasty green, 
an uneasy sea splashed with great flakes of foam, a 
riot of big billows, tumbling, clashing, crashing; 
while out of the commotion would rise, now and 
then, some magnificent wave, swelling, towering, 
growing bigger and bigger and bigger, then smiting 
with awfal force the tower of stone, making it shake 
from lantern to foundation. 

“ Awful, oh, awful!” exclaimed the assistant, away 
up in the lantern. “I have had enough of this!” 

“°-T ain’t so bad as a full blooded nor-easter,” his 
uncle told him when he came down into the kitchen. 
“A bit southerly this is, and ’t won’t last long.” 

Will wondered if it would last another night. 

Though the wind howled and the sledge-hammers 
of the sea were swung against the gray stone tower, 


They will 


yet toward night there was an improvement; the 
fog cleared and the trumpet ceased its blasts. 
Toward night something else happened: Will 


found his uncle lying down on his bed. He smiled, 
but the illumination of his face was a faint one. 

“ Will—I—TJ have an ill turn, I am sorry to say. 
I ought not to have let — Tobias off. I must give 
up this light —and I mean to — but I can’t give it 
up tonight —and—I was going to say—I know 
my medicine— would you get it for me in the 
kitchen — closet ?” 

“Now, Uncle Daniel,” said Will, very assuringly, 
as he laid a hand on his uncle’s arm, “don’t you 
worry one bit; I am here. I can run this light. 
You leave everything to me.” 

Uncle Daniel’s faint smile began to brighten. 

“Thank you! Can you— you light up?” 

“Light up? Iguessso. Now, you just trust me. 
Ill have that medicine in a jiffy.” 

When he came back, he administered the medicine 
to Uncle Daniel, who declared he was feeling better 
already. 

“Don’t get well too fast, uncle; I want one 
chance to run this lighthouse.” 

Uncle Daniel’s face shortened. 

“Oh, you will do finely, Will. I—TI didn’t think 
of one thing — hate to ask it — can you watch ?” 

“Watch, yes; two nights running !” 

The light-keeper’s face again shortened. 

Will promptly lighted up at sunset, and then began 
his watch of the lamp. 

The wind was still driving its storm-chariots over 
the deep, but the waves were not so heavy. Will 
noticed, too, that the spray did not often reach the 
lantern. The fog did not return and the rain less- 
ened, and Will could see the lights on shore. 


ful words make them wrathful. 


Several times in the GreHne he called at his uncle’s 
bedside. 

“ Fast asleep!” he said again and again. 

Once Will’s report to himself, the light-keeper in 
charge, was: “ Why, uncle is wide awake!” 

“ Will, do you see that Bible on that little shelf by 
the window #” 

“Yes, sir, certainly.” 

“Could you read me a chapter ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” ~ 

“T suppose you read it every day.” 

Will stammered a reply, — 

“T —I—ought to —to—” 

“T thought you were one of those who started out 
to read it. I heard about it—something in the 
Sunday School.” 

“ Afraid I did n’t follow it up, uncle.” 

“Well, Will, lam afraid —I know — that is where 
Iam. When I was young, I began it with a good 
purpose. You and I had better start it again. You 
find me a chapter in Isaiah that. begins ‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth !’ 
good effect — hope so— and set me to reading again. 
I ought not to drop it,— fact is, I cannot well get along 
without it; but read now, Will.” 

As Will read, the old light-keeper lay back in his 
bed, his eyes closed, his mouth open; and it seemed 
as if he were drinking draft after draft from a pure, 
sparkling fountain. 

Through that night Will faithfully watched In 
the morning the sun lifted a round, red, cheery face 
above the sea; and as he looked toward the light it 
seemed to Will as if he said, “ What has ae sea been 
doing 2” 

Will put out the lamp and went down to see Uncle 
Daniel. 

“Tam better, Will. Now if you’ll sit down, you 
may read me another chapter in the Bible, that one 
in John, ‘ Let not your heart be troubled.’ ” 

“T know, uncle; I’ll read it. I have been think- 
ing it over, and I am going to start again.” : 

“That is right, that is right!” 

By noon of that day, Tobias’s boat was moored at 
the foot of the ladder climbing the gray lighthouse 
wall. 

Tobias finally became light-keeper, Uncle Daniel 
laying down his office. But Tobias would sometimes 
say, “I hope I am in the right place, but judgin’ 
from the story I have heard, I dunno, I dunno, but 
that the keeper ought to have been the boy who ran 
this ‘ere lighthouse in a storm.” 


THE FOUR WINDS. 


THE wind o’ the West 
I love it best. 

The wind o’ the East 
I love it least. 


The wind o’ the South 
Has sweet in its mouth. 
The wind o’ the North 
Sends great storms forth. 


Taken together, all sorts of weather 
The four old fellows are sure to bring — 
Hurry and flurry, rush and scurry, 
Sighing and dying, and flitting and flying, 
Through summer and autumn and winter and 
spring. 
Marcarer E. Sanesrer. 


Imagination rules the world. NAPOLEON. 


Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrath- 
Kind words make 
people good-natured. PASCAL. — 
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I think this sickness will have a 


Se 


MARCH. 


THe stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
T hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands, again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 

In joy that they again are free, 

And, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Begin their journey to the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
Wirrtam Cutten Bryanr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LETTIE’S WINTER WITH AUNT PRISCILLA. 
In Two Parts.— Part IT. 


BY MARGARET BIRD. 


OOD morning, Aunt Priscilla,’ Lettie said 

brightly the next morning, as she made her 
way into the kitchen. There was no response. 
~ “Tear me, I forgot she was deaf,” she thought. 

“Good morning, Aunt Priscilla,” she repeated. 

“Good morning.” 

Lettie felt as though she had gained a victory. 
Her spirits rose insensibly. 

“Lettie!” 

“Yes ’m.” 

“id you fill the tub full when you took a bath 
last night? I didn’t have a particle of warm water 
to wash my hands in when I got up this morning.” 

«“ Why, (2? 

“T don’t think there ’s a particle of use in using so 
much water!” Aunt Priscilla’s voice rang clear and 
high. “A gallon is just as good as a hogshead, — 
better, I should say, for you look all washed out this 
morning. You’re as peaked as you can be. It’s 
taken all your strength!” 

“T’ll not use so much next time, Aunt Priscilla,” 
answered Lettie, meekly. 

“Hurry up, child, and put on your things!” called 
out Aunt Priscilla just as Lettie had ensconced her- 
self in a window with a book after breakfast. 

“T wonder if she’s going down town,” thought 
Lettie. ‘Oh, 1 wish we could go to the library!” 

“Why didn’t you wear your other hat?” de- 
manded Aunt Priscilla as they stepped on the car. 

“Why, this is my best hat, and I thought I’d wear 
it the first time,’ murmured Lettie. 

“Your other hat is much more becoming,” was the 
reply. Lettie felt a little uncomfortable, but she 
tried to put it all away from her as she gazed at the 
beautiful buildings they passed. How delightful it 
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was to be in Boston! After all, what did other 
things matter? She must not think of Aunt Pris- 
cilla’s queer ways,—she must only think of how 
kind it was of her to invite her to visit her. 

“That’s the library,” said Aunt Priscilla. Lettie 
looked eagerly at the massive marble building. 

“Oh, Aunt Priscilla,’ she said, ‘how beautiful 
it is! Can’t we go in there to-day before we go 
home ?” : 

“Why don’t you turn around the other way to look 
out the window ?” was the reply. ‘“ You can see ever 
so much better if you look back over the things you 
pass.” 

“Gracious!” thought Lettie. ‘Can’t I even look 
over the shoulder I want to?” But she only said, 
“T like to look ahead, Aunt Priscilla.” 

“Nonsense! You can see ever so much better the 
other way, — turn around,” said Aunt Priscilla. 

“Well, I’ll turn around to please you, Aunt Pris- 
cilla, — but that’s all I’m doing it for!”’ Lettie 
spoke determinedly as she shifted her position. 

“ Here’s our street,— well get off here.” Aunt 
Priscilla rose and motioned to the conductor. 
“They ’re fixing up an old clock for me here. I 
want you to look around. It’s a regular curiosity 
shop.” Lettie had hoped that they were going to 
some of the big stores, but she gazed about as 
Aunt Priscilla told her. 

It was indeed a curiosity shop, she thought. 
What cheap things! Why, they did not have such a 
looking store in the whole little town at home. She 
looked at the broken dolls and painted tin horns, and 
florid pictures, and wondered who would buy such 
things. 

“Do you mind walking?” asked Aunt Priscilla at 
last. “If you don’t, we’ll walk up to Temple Place. 
That ’s where the big stores are.” 

“No, indeed,” said Lettie, eagerly. “I’d just as 
soon walk as not,—rather.” But she repented of 
her assent before long, for Aunt Priscilla stopped be- 
fore every shop window of any pretensions, and many 
that were not of any pretensions. Assortments of 
hardware, especially, seemed to catch her eye. 

“T can’t stand this much longer,” groaned Lettie 
to herself, as her companion started across the street 
to view a window which displayed some blue and 
white kettles. However, all things have an end, and 
at last they stood in Temple Place. Lettie was so 
exhausted and nervous by this time that even its 
wonders did not arouse her or elicit from her one 
expression of wonder or delight. Aunt Priscilla 
looked at her sharply. 

““What’s the. matter, child?” she said. “You 
don’t seem to have any life about you. Don’t you 
ever take a bath like that again !” 

Lettie sobbed herself to sleep that night. 

“Qh, dear, dear, dear!” she thought. ‘“ How can I 
ever live through it! And Aunt Priscilla is disap- 
pointed in me, too, I know. She’s terribly disap- 
pointed, —I know the way she looks at me and the 
way she acts. An she’s been looking forward to 
my coming for days and weeks, she said. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear!”’ 

2 

“Oh, you dear, dear boys!” exclaimed Lettie, as she 
stood again on the little depot platform. “You can 
never know how good you look to me. And how 
you’ve grown, —every one of you! John is a real, 
young man. Oh, I’ll never leave you again, — never, 
never!” She laid her head on the shonlder of the 
twin nearest her and sobbed. The “family” looked 
dumfounded, 

“ Haven’t you been happy?” demanded John, as 
they started for home. 

“Happy? I’ve been the most miserable— Oh, 
boys, I can never tell you half of what I’ve suffered, 
—and how I’ve longed to see you and dear mamsie 
and papsie again !” 

“Wasn’t she good to yon? — what did she do to 
you?” The twins straightened up belligerently. 

Oh, she was a good woman and she tried to be 


kind, and I ought to feel grateful, but she nearly 
drove me crazy!” Lettie answered incoherently. “If 
it wasn’t one thing it was another, all the time. 
Why, boys, she would n’t even let me look over my 
right shoulder going down town, if she happened to 
want me to look over my left, — don’t interrupt me, 
it is the solemn truth! 

“And every single time I read at night, she’d 
come in and turn down the lamp with a click, and 
tell me I’d be sure to break a lamp chimney some 
day. And when I did break anything and replaced 
it,— I never broke a lamp chimney, though,— she was 
eternally finding fault with it. If it was a cream 
pitcher, she was sure the handle was too frail; and 
if it was a vase, the notches in the top were not quite 
big enough ! 

“And nothing I ever put on suited her. If I 
wore my blue dress, she was sorry I had not put on 
my brown. And if I wore my brown, she invariably 
remarked how much more becoming the blue was. 
It was the same way with my hats,’— with a little 
sigh. 

‘“And when I ’d try to help her wash the dishes — 
unless she just happened to feel like having me help 
her, shed grab up the wiping towel and tuck it under 
her arm sa that I couldn’t get hold of it, and say that 
she wished I wouldn’t hurry her so. It was exceed- 
ingly annoying ! 

“And there was nothing she enjoyed so much as 
contradicting me. She called it arguing. She said 
it wasn’t interesting unless people took different 
sides. And she never would answer me when I 
asked her a question — unless she just happened to 
want to! I thought she was deaf at first. But she 
wasn’t. It was only one of her ways. 

“And she used to fuss and fuss with me because 
I would have my window open a little at night, 
and tell me that I surely would die of bronchitis 
or consumption, —and then she would put her head 
out of the window and keep it there half an hour, 
lecturing a beggar or a hand-organ grinder, and, 
besides, walk over the honse the coldest nights 
barefooted ! 

“And she’d break in on whatever I was saying, 
and drown me out entirely ; and call me old-maidish 
and cranky becatse my opinions didn’t agree with 
hers! 

“And when I wanted to go to the Italian opera, 
and was just crazy about it, and could have gone as 
well as not with some of her friends, she said, ‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense! you can’t hear at all. Nobody can 
hear in Mechanics Hall; wait till next year. There 
are singers coming up all the time, and you’ll be here 
again!’ And when I ventured meekly to remark 
that I wanted to hear these particular singers, she 
only repeated that new ones were coming up all the 
time. 

“ And—oh, well, there’s no use going on, — but 
the only peace I had of my life, boys, was in a little 
old cemetery near us. I should have died if it had n’t 
been for that cemetery! That was the only place she 
didn’t want to go with me. She didn’t like ceme- 
teries. And she came pretty near coming home with 
me! She would have, only she got a letter from 
some cousins in the West that they were coming to 
see her this summer!” Letty stopped exhausted, as 
they reached the parsonage gate. 

“Now, not a word of this, boys,” she murmured, 
“for awhile. I shall expatiate upon the glories of 
the library and the art museum and the ‘Lowell 
lectures’ to papsie and mamsie. I don’t want them 
to worry about my visit. But I could n’t hold in a 
minute longer when I saw you!” 

“ And so you are glad to get back, my daughter ? ” 
said her father, caressing her fondly, as her mother 
released her. 

“Glad to get back?” cried Lettie. “Oh, it makes 
me perfectly wild with joy! I never appreciated 
the old home, and never, never, never one of you 
before!” 
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THE END. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TURTLE HARVEST. 
BY 


/ RIVER full of turtles. Whatasight! And yet 
“ you may see it, if you happen to be near the 
Orinoco at the right,season of the year. 

As soon as this river begins to fall and show its 
first sand-banks, along come the turtles to lay their 
eggs in the sand. ‘The smaller ones arrive first. 
These weigh about twenty-five pounds each; they 
lay twenty-four eggs apiece, like a hen’s egg without 
the shell; they are covered by two membranes, one 
tender, the other tough. Soon larger turtles come 
along. Many of these found no room to lay their 
eggs in the sand the year before, and now they tuck 
away sixty-two or sixty-four, to make up for lost 
time. These eggs have such a strong membrane 
that the Indians have fine games of ball with them, 
throwing them at each other to see how long they 
will stand such rough handling without bursting. In 
each nest there is one larger egg than the rest. This 
will hatch out a male; all the others are females. 

About this time the Indians begin to arrive. Some 
of them build straw huts; others content themselves 
by driving poles into the sand, from which they swing 
a hammock, Some come from quite a distance, 
bringing their familiés with them, to help secure the 
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harvest of turtles. They dry large baskets of eggs 
and turtle meat, but their chief delight is the oil 
which they gather from the eggs; this they use to 
anoint themselves twice a day during the year, and 
also sell it to less favored tribes. Ah! here come the 
crocodiles ; they too must have a feast of eggs and 
meat, and the fierce tigers, such numbers of them! 

Fearing the heat of the sun, the turtles at first 
come out only at nightfall to lay their eggs, but as 
it grows later in the season, multitudes are swarming 
in the river, pushing and fighting to set foot on land, 
so they grow reckless and do not care for the heat; 
thus many of them lose their lives and form rich 
food for the tigers. 

After digging a big hole in the sand, the mother 
turtles lay their eggs in it and carefully cover them 
again, leaving the sand as level as before. To prevent 
their tracks being seen, these wise creatures tramp 
all round their nests, filling a wide space with their 
footprints. 

When the rush comes and there is scarcely room 
for the turtles to move, sometimes as many as twenty 
will lay in one nest, and you can dig where you please 
and find eggs in heaps. Now is the great harvest for 
the Indian men and women. ‘The former turn as 


many turtles over on their backs as possible, as this - 


renders them helpless, and the turtles can be taken 
away later. The women and children carry baskets 


of eggs and little turtles to their huts. The eggs 


are made into large heaps. The baby turtles are 
put into holes dug down to the level of the river; the 
water soon fills them, and the prisoners can be eaten 
at leisure, — no waste here, for the shells are so soft 
they do not disturb the Indians’ digestion, and young 
turtles have no bones. 

If it were not for this yearly destruction, the 
Orinoco would be a solid mass of turtles; but by a 
wise provision of nature this is prevented, and food 
is thus supplied for many. 


Our distinctions do not lie in the places which we 
occupy, but in the grace and dignity with which we 
fill: them. Simms. 


WHERE THE TROLLS ARE BUSY. 


Wuere the trolls are busy, 
Underneath the snow, 

There is stirring, there is whirring, 
Of flowers that yet will blow. 


The little trolls are spinning 
The crocus garments gay, 
Cups of honey, colors sunny, 
To see the light one day. 


Beneath the great oak’s foot, dears, 
And by the frozen stream, 

On her pillow Pussywillow 

Is waking from a dream. 


For, oh! the trolls are busy, 

When winter breezes blow, 
Weaving flowers for summer hours, 
Deep down beneath the snow. 


Marearer EK. SAncster. 
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A FLOWER GARDEN. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON, , 


On my walks during the past summer I have had 
occasion to pass a certain railroad crossing where a 
gate-tender does duty at the incoming and outgoing 
of all trains that pass: It is a dry, dusty, uninterest- 
ing locality, as such places usually are. But directly 
between the gate-keeper’s house- and the sidewalk is 
a tiny triangular enclosure (the only bit of available 
ground anywhere about), which the gate-keeper has 
kept blooming with bright, gay flowers all the sum- 
mer long. There they stood, — bright, sturdy blos- 
soms,—four o’clocks and gay yellow marigolds,. 
growing up out of the dry, sandy soil under the 
patient and untiring care of the old gate-keeper. 
For he is a man bent with age, and such work is no 
easy task for him. 

I could not help admiring the perseverance and 
energy which this old man must have exercised to 
keep his garden in such a flourishing condition all 
summer. And, aside from that, all the townspeople 
and the working men and women who passed that 
way used to cast a pleased, grateful look at the one 
bright spot the pretty, gay flowers made in direct 
contrast to the hot, barren soil to be seen as far as 
the eye could reach. 

I thought if only all of us could have the untiring 
perseverance of this old man, how many little bright 


——=———  —- ~ 


spots we might strew along the paths of people as — 


they passed our way! And each time we overcame 
or conquered obstacles in our path, as did this old 
man in his work with the flowers, we should take 
one more step toward success in life, instead of a 
step back toward failure. 


THE SILENT MAN. 


AmoncG the reminiscences-of the war, the following 
extract from an interview with an old Virginia 
Methodist preacher is interesting : — 


“Yes, my house was full of your generals last night. 
There was Sheridan, Humphreys, Meade, Custer, Ord, 
and quite a number of others; and they were a lively set 
and full of fun, and quite jolly, with the exception of 
‘one officer, whom I noticed sitting apart from the others, 
smoking and taking but little part in the sports in which 
they were engaged. They all went out of the house but 
this solitary, silent man; and as I was going out, he 
asked me where the pump was, as he would like to geta 
drink. On offering to get him some water, he said: 
‘No, sir; Iam a younger man than you. I will go my- 
self.’ And as I passed out, he came out behind me, 
when, in about the middle of the hall, my little grand- 
daughter came running toward me; but the silent man, 
spreading out both arms, caught her, taking her up, fairly 
smothered with kisses, said, ‘ This reminds me of my little 
girl at home, and makes me homesick.’ To the question, 
‘Where is your home?’ he replied, ‘Galena, IIll.; but 
I have my family at City"Point, and am anxious to get 
back to them.’ I said, ‘Will you permit me to ask 
your name, sir?’ ‘Certainly. My name is Grant.’ 
‘Grant!’ exclaimed I, ‘General Grant?’ And I stood 
there, awe-stricken and paralyzed with astonishment, 
while my heart went out after this man. I thought to 
myself, here is a man whose name is now in the mouth 
of every man, woman, and child throughout the civilized 
world, and yet withal he exhibits no emotion and seems 
unconcerned and unmoved until the little child reminds 
him of his loved ones at home; and I fairly broke down, 
as General Grant had been pictured to us as a bloody 
butcher, and I had looked for a man looking as savage 
as a Comanche Indian. To say I was agreeably dis- 
appointed when I saw Grant expresses my feelings but 
feebly.’’— Christian Register. 
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THE BARKER MEDAL. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


Chapter I. 


TELL you what, May, let’s see if we can’t earn 

some money this spring, now that school is 
done.” 

“How? I’m sure I’d like to earn some money, 
well enough; but I don’t know any way,’ May 
Adams replied to her brother Harry. ‘“ Except,” 
she added, “of course, there’s my dish money, 
Mother pays me five cents a day for washing dishes, 
but that does n’t count up very fast; and I do hate 
to wash dishes.” 

The Adams children lived with their father and 
mother on a farm in Vermont. Their home was a 
big old farmhouse only a little way out of the village. 
The children went to school in the village; but the 
terms were arranged differently there from what 
they are in acity. There was a term in the winter, 
and then another in the summer, with a long vacation 
in the spring. This vacation had just begun. 

“Well, I’ tell you what I thought we might do. 
Don’t you remember when we went down to Uncle 
Ed’s last year, and carried him some of that maple 
sugar we made from the trees here in the dooryard, 
he said if we could make him any more as nice as 
that he would pay us twenty cents a pound for it, 
because it would sell so well in his store; he said 
folks would buy it in the spring quicker than candy ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember!” May broke in. “ And 
father said at the time that it was because we were 
careful of the sap, and boiled it in a tin pan that 
made the sugar so white. But you know we did n’t 
haye more than a dozen of those little cakes in all. 
There would n't have been enough to sell to amount 
to anything.” 

“T know,” Harry answered; “but I didn’t tap 
but just the trees on this side of the dooryard last 
year. Besides those, there are four big ones over by 
the barn; then there are all of those on both sides 
of the road, clear out to the schoolhouse, and those 
in the pasture back of the barn. 

“T’ve counted them up, and there are forty-two 
trees we can have in all. Of course it would make me 
a good deal more work to gather the sap from all of 
them,’’— it made Harry feel quite a man to say this, — 


“but if you will tend to the work inside, the boiling, 
I mean, Il) do all the rest.” 

“Oh, Ill do all of that!” May exclaimed. “I 
think it will be great fun. Do you suppose father 
and mother will let us, though ?” 

“T guess so. Well ask them, anyway. 
father just coming in to dinner now.” 

The whole of the time at dinner was taken up with 
talking over the proposed plan. Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
were the kind of people that one of the neighbors’ 
children said of them one day: “Harry and May 
Adams have got such a nice father and mother; you 
can talk things over with them.” More than that, 
they were always glad of anything which kept their 
children interested and happy in their home, even 
if it did sometimes make a little extra work for 
themselves. 

So in this matter they readily agreed to the wishes 
of the young people. The only stipulation was on 
the part of Mr. Adams, that Harry and May should 
promise to do all of the work, especially the cleaning 
up every day of all the dishes they used, so their 
mother should not have any extra work. 

This the children readily agreed to, because, as 
Harry said, “it’s only fair we should. We want 
all the money we shall earn, and if we are going to 
have it all we ought to do all the work.” 

The work began soon; for the very next day the 
weather was so warm and the sun so bright that the 
sap began to flow in the maples. 

Mr. Adams helped Harry to tap the trees, because 
that work required more muscle than the boy had. 
This work was done by boring a clean round hole into 
the side of the tree about aninch deep. In the larger 
trees two holes were bored on opposite sides. Then 
Harry drove a tin spout into the bark of the tree just 
under the place where it had been tapped, so that the 
sap, as it flowed from the hole in the tree, trickled 
down the spout and dropped into the dish placed to 
receive it. 

Whenever they could the children planned to use 
tin dishes, because the sap keeps so much cleaner in 
tin. Their mother let them have a lot of tin pans, 
because at this time of the year many of the cows 


There’s 


were not giving milk. 

Harry gathered the sap from the trees three times 
aday. At first he had quite a little trouble to make 
the pans and pails stay where he placed them, for 
there was more than a foot of snow on the ground 
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when sugaring began; and as this melted and settled 
the dishes would slide away from the tree, or some- 
times tip over. As the weather grew warmer, though, 
this trouble grew less; for the snow soon all melted 
away except where there had been drifts, and the 
pans could be set solid on the ground. 

It was May’s work to boil the sap. ‘This was done 
in a large square milk pan set on the stove in the 
back kitchen. 

The children were very careful with the work. 
They strained all the sap before it was boiled, and 
then strained the syrup. As a result of their care 
the sugar which they made was very white, and. they 
soon had quite a lot of it on hand. 

Harry’s father had made him a little sap yoke to 
use. This was made of a piece of wood about three 
feet long, cut out in the middle so as to fit on his 
shoulders. To each end of this a stout cord was tied, 
with a hook on the end of each cord. On these hooks 
Harry hung two tin pails, in which he gathered 
the sap. 

One day when the sugar-making had been going 
on for about two weeks, Harry was coming to the 
house with his pails filled with sap, when he saw 
May running out to meet him. 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “what do you suppose has 
happened? I’ve lost my Barker medal.” 

“Why, May,” her brother answered, “how could 
you do it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. J had it this morning, I 
know. Now it’s gone, and I can’t find it anywhere. 
See, the ring has pulled out,” said May, pointing to 
a gold chain about her neck. 

The Barker medals were two small round pieces 
of gold, engraved prettily, and hung on a slender 
gold chain. They were given to the school where 
the Adams children attended, by an odd old rich 
man who lived in the town, as a prize for study and 
good behavior. ‘The boys in school competed for 
one, and the girls for the other. Whoever won the 
medal held it for a year, and then it passed to some 
one else. Bert Foley was the fortunate boy this 
year; and his father, who was a man of wealth, had 
been so pleased to have his son win it that he had 
bought him a gold watch to wear with the chain. 
May had won the girls’ medal at the close of the last 
term of school. She had worn it on a chain around 
her neck; now she had lost it. 

Harry set down his pails of sap and went to help 
his sister look for the lost gold piece. They searched 
all through the back kitchen, and pretty much all of 
the house, but with no success. 

Then they went out back of the house, where the last 
sugar cakes they had made that morning had been 
set to cool. These cakes were made by boiling the 
syrup down thick in a preserve kettle, and then dip- 
ping the hot sticky mass into a number of small tin 
dishes. In a little while it would cool in these 
so as to make nice hard cakes. These the children 
wrapped in paper and put away until it was to be 
sent to their uncle. They had sent him several lots 
already, for which he had paid them well; so that 
each had about five dollars on hand as a result of the 
work so far. 

“The first I missed it,’ said May, “was when I 
came out here to see if the sugar was cold. I may 
have lost it out here.” 


Chapter IT. 


There was a snowdrift out there, left by the shade 
of the house. The children poked around in that, 
but neither here, nor anywhere else, were they able 
to find the medal, although later their father and 
mother both joined in the search. Harry did not feel 
as if he could do any more work that day, and by 
night May had cried herself nearly ill. 

The next day she felt very little better. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” Harry said finally. 
“We ’ll have a new medai made. I asked father last 


night how much it would cost, and he said not more 
than five dollars. I will give half, and you can take 
half from your sugar money. ‘Then you’ll have the 
medal all right to wear the rest of the year, and be 
able to return it when the time is up. It’s lucky 
we ve got the money to do it.” 

“J know,” May agreed, rather dolefully, though; 
“but you know we had planned to do something else 
with it.” 

“Yes, I know,” her brother answered; “but per- 
haps we’ll have enough yet.” 

One day when the sugaring was nearly over, Mrs. 
Adams sent the children on an errand. 

“J want you to take some things down to Mrs. 
Smith for me,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Smith has been sick 
for over a month, and not able to work. J know 
they must be very poor. There is some food in this 
basket for you to take, Harry, and May can carry 
this bundle of clothing.” 

The Smiths lived about a mile away, on a back 
road. Besides the sick father there was a lame boy 
in the family. The children knew Jimmie Smith very 
well, and were glad to go and see him. When they 
were coming home May said to her brother, — 

“Harry, did you see that cake of sugar Jimmie 
had ? ” 

“Yes. What dirty stuff it was! 
much like ours, did it ?”’ 

“No. But he seemed pleased with it. He said 
it was the first he had had this year, and that the 
Jones boys sent it to him. He wanted to give me 
a piece of it, too. That was good of him, wasn’t it 4 
But I told him IJ did n’t care for any.” 

They walked along a little farther, when Harry 
spoke. : 

“T say, May, don’t you think we might take some 
of our good sugar down to Jimmie ?” 

“T think it would be nice to take some to him,” 
May answered; ‘only you know we can sell all we 
have made, and I feel as if we ought to get all the 
money we can, now I have lost the medal, and you 
are going to let me have a part of your money to 
make that up.” 

““T know, but it Il not take very much dway fzom 
us to make him real happy, I am sure.” 

“Well, I’d like to if you want to. 
a good boy. I was telling him to-day about my 
losing the medal, and he was ever so sorry. I tell 
you what, Harry. To-morrow is the first day of May. 
Let’s make up a pretty May basket, and fill it with 
sugar. Then we’ll take it down to-morrow night, 
and hang it on the door there, and then knock and 
run away.” 

“All right,” said Harry, “I think that will be 
great fun.” 

When the children told their father and mother 
what they planned to do, both thought it a very good 
idea. 

“J think you will enjoy spending your money a 
great deal better,” Mrs. Adams said, “if you give 
Jimmie Smith some sugar.” 

Then she found a pretty basket for them, and tied 
a handsome bow of ribbon on the handle. They 
lined the basket with clean white paper, around the 
edge of which May cut a fancy border. Then they 
filled the basket with sugar. ‘There must have been 
as much as four or five pounds in all. This they 
wrapped in some more paper, and then covered the 
whole with trailing arbutus, so that it looked as if 
the basket was filled with these sweet flowers. 

May Day night was clear and starlight. It was 
good walking, as there was a crisp cold air, which 
had frozen the mud in the roads. The children 
started out as soon as it began to grow dusk. They 
took Nero, the big Newfoundland watch-dog, with 
them, else Mrs. Adams would not have dared to let 
them go alone. 


Tt didn’t look 


Jimmie is 


When they got to the Smith house they could see . 


through the windows that the family were all seated 
at supper. They stopped to look for a minute. 


ean get the new medal, and sti 
dollars apiece left. Father says when he goes to 
St. Johnsbury, Saturday, we can go with him, and 
see about getting it made.” 

But as it happened they did not need to go. 

The next day, Mr. Smith, who was beginning to 
get out of doors again, walked up to the Adams 
house, and coming into the kitchen, said, — 

“T’ve got something here that I guess belongs to 
some of your folks. Somebody hung a basket of un- 
common good sugar cakes on our door May night, — 
with my Jimmie’s name written on it. We kinder 
thought it was your young folks, but we was n’t sure 
until to-day. Jimmie was eating one of the cakes of 
sugar, when all at once he bit into something hard. 
It broke a little piece out of the corner of one of his 
teeth, but he said he did n’t care about that when he 
saw what it was. 

“Jt was this,” said Mr. Smith, taking something 
which glistened out of his pocket. “Jimmie knew 
right off where it came from, because he said May 
was telling him about losing it that day you were 
down there.” He held the shining disk up between 
his thumb and finger. : 

“My Barker medal,” cried May. 

“You lost it in the sugar,” said Harry. 
that good!” 

Later, after Mr. Smith had gone home, and May’s 
father had fastened the medal back onto the chain, 
May said, as she looked at it : — 

“Oh, Harry, I’m so glad now I was willing to do 
as you wanted, and give some of the sugar to Jimmie. 
If we had sent all those cakes to Boston to be sold 
with the rest, it isn’t at all likely I would ever have 
seen my Barker medal again.” 


“Ts n’t 


Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, and 
mankind the vessel. HAre. 
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A SPRING CHORUS. 


» Ou, such a commotion under the ground 
' When March called, “ Ho, there! ho!” 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
‘ Such whispering to and fro! 
And, “ Are you ready ? ” the Snowdrop asked ; 
“Tis time to start, you know.” 
“ Almost, my dear,” the Willow replied ; 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 
Then, “ Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 

“ And straight thereafter,’ Narcissus cried, 
“ My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 

“ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“ My Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured, “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 

Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the coldest days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart, though the blast shrieked loud, 

And the sleet and the hail came down ; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by Winter’s frown ; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, “ Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground, — 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 
Harper’s Young People. 
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LOVE THE TRUTH, FOR IT BRINGS 
HAPPINKSS. 


BY LUCY F,. GERRISH, 


OW many little girls and boys know what it 
means to be truthful? Perhaps there are 
some little ones who are not sure what it 

means. Little girls and boys who haye good papas 
and mammas to teach them, do know, but there are 
little ones who have no one to tell them the right. 

Shall I tell you how Roy learned his lesson of 
truth? He was alittle boy eight years of age; he 
did not have very many pleasant things in his little 
life. His home was in New York, —such a big city. 
Did any of you ever live there ? 

Roy lived, I think, where you have never been, on a 
dirty street in a small old house high up on the top 
floor, with no pretty carpet on the floor, no pictures 
on the wall, only a table, two or three chairs, and 
some old hay for a bed, and a small stove ; nothing 
pretty, as you little readers have. Just think of old 
hay instead of our pretty beds to sleep on! 

Poor little Roy, he had no mamma to love him or 
make things pretty and comfortable for him, You 
know it is mamma who makes things pleasant for 

us, and mamma from whom we hear nice little stories ; 
mamma to whom we go to learn of truth and the 
right. Roy did have a papa, but he did not take 
much care of him; he was not really unkind to him, 
but he had very little money to do with, and had to 
work hard all day, and sometimes would be away 
from home two and three days, leaving the little boy 
alone, except for the woman who lived downstairs. 
Many times he had very little to eat. I feel very 
sorry to tell my little readers that Roy many times 
told naughty untruths. You see he did not have any 
one to help him do better. 


This special day I shall tell you about, happened 
to be Sunday. Roy had been alone almost all day; 
he had begun to feel tired, and I am afraid cross. 
It was in the middle of the afternoon when he started 
up the street in search of something to do, or as he 
thought perhaps to find his papa, who had been away 
almost two days. He did not heed Mrs. Woman 
when she asked him not to go away, as she feared he 
would be lost in-the big city; he did not care, so he 
kept right on. 

He walked and walked, until his feet were so tired, 
when he heard a sound like music; stopping to lis- 
ten, he discovered it came from a big church, although 
he did not know much about churches; he had never 
been to church as you have, He sat down on the 
steps to listen, he was so tired; and the music was so 
beautiful his eyes would not keep open; slowly they 
closed, and soon he was fast asleep. 

Suddenly the door of the church opened and a 
gentleman started to descend the steps, when his 
eyes rested on the little sleeper; he smiled a little, 
and stooping down gently lifted Roy in his arms and 
carried him into the church. As he put him down 
in the midst of the little ones in the Sunday School 
he awoke. He tried to remember where he was, but 
could not remember any such pretty place. 

There were a great many little girls and boys, and 
such a lovely lady telling them about some one who 
loved to be with the little children, and how if we 
tried to be patient and really tried to tell the truth 
and be honest, he would help us, and God would help 
us too. She told how this Jesus loved the little ones 
who tried to do right, and how happy we felt when 
we did do right. 

Poor Roy began to think how he had so many 
times told untruths, how he did wish now he had 
not told them, and he thought to himself would God 
care now if he should tell him he was sorry, and 
would Jesus then let him be his little boy 4 

By and by the teacher stopped speaking, and the 
children folded their little hands and sang a prayer — 
such a pretty one, the last Jines ending, — 


“Tn our work and in our play, 

God is with us every day.” 
Roy’s heart was full of how he could do better, at 
least in telling the truth. And when the lovely 
dark-eyed lady put her hand on his curly head, and 
asked him to come again and see them, he thought 
how he could go and tell her next Sunday he had 
tried to do better, and then Jesus would love him 
and every one would love him, and when he grew to 
be a big man he would love the truth, be happier, 
and make others happy also. He did try to keep his 
word, and when he grew to be a good man he never 
forgot the lovely dark-eyed lady who first told him 
how to be happy. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 


market. LAMB. 
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A LITTLE SAMARITAN. 


BY 8S. AUGUSTA COLLINS. 


T was a bright-June morning, and little Elsie 
Brooks was on her way to school absorbed in her 
thoughts, which were very pleasant ones on this 

particular morning. First, because she remembered 
that, on this very day, the banner was to he awarded 
to the room haying the highest per cent of attendance, 
and Elsie felt quite confident it would be won by her 
own room; for it had not had asingle case of tardiness 
for the month, and stood very high in attendance. 
You may be sure all the pupils were very proud of 
this record. Secondly, she wore her new pink ging- 
ham dregs in honor of the occasion; and thirdly, she 
was the happy possessor of ten cents with which to 
buy an initial pin. These pins were quite the fashion 
at this time, and to possess one had been for several 


days the desire of Elsie’s heart. The money was 
given her by Uncle Fred, who was always sure to 
find out his little niece’s cherished wishes in some 
mysterious way. 

Just as Elsie was passing Mr. Roger’s store, she 
looked up and saw Jakey. Jakey was a familiar 
sight to the pupils of the Ingalls school, but Elsie 
scarcely ever looked at him without-a lump in her 
throat and tears in her thoughts, as she expressed it. 
Such a wee mite of a colored boy, hardly more than 
a baby, with a poor twisted body and the sweetest of 
little faces, and oh, so ragged and neglected! 

Jakey was coming out of Roger’s store with a little 
package of sugar and a can of milk. Just as he 
stepped to the ground, his foot slipped, and down he 
fell, breaking his little bag of sugar, and spilling his 
precious milk. ‘There he lay, a sorrowful little heap. 

As Elsie came up, she stopped and hesitated, loath, 
it must be confessed, to touch such a miserable little 
object. But it was only for a moment; then with 
tears of compassion in her deep blue eyes, she stooped 
and picked up the little fellow and brushed the mix- 
ture of sugar and milk from his clothes. 

Jakey, who had at first been too stunned to cry, 
now set up a dismal wail for his lost milk. 

“Don’t cry, Jakey,” said his rescuer; “see, Elsie 
has ten whole cents, and we’ll go in and get some 
more milk and sugar for mammy.” Then she took 
Jakey by one hand and the can in the other and went 
into the store and bought a new pound of sugar and 
a pint of milk. When they came out, she helped the 
little boy down the steps and went with him across 
the street, to the little court where he lived. 

Just as she left him, she heard the clock on St. 
Paul’s Church strike, and realized with a shock of 
dismay that she was late for school. Five minutes 
later a shamefaced little girl entered Miss Parker’s 
room, and, to complete her confusion, she found the 
principal already there, talking to her teacher. She 
entered just in time to hear him say, “ Owing to the 
absence or tardiness of that one pupil of yours, Miss 
Parker, I’m sorry to say you have lost the banner for 
this month. It goes to Miss Brown’s room, who has 
had only one tardy pupil and a little higher per cent 
of attendance.” 

Oh, how disappointed they were in room three, and 
how they looked at Elsie as she walked to her seat! 
Even kind Miss Parker said in a reproving tone, — 

“Oh, Elsie, how could you be late this morning 
when you started before May did?” 

This was the last straw; and down on the desk 
went Elsie’s curly head to hide the sobs that would 
come. 

Just at this juncture a sturdy little lad jumped up, 
with, — 

“Please, Miss Parker, I know why she was late, 
and I’m glad she was, and you’d be too if you knew.” 

Then he went on to explain, all in one breath, how 
he had been coming to school at the same time with 
Elsie, and bow he, too, had seen Jakey fall, but not 
wishing to be late, had crossed over and left the 
little fellow to the tender mercies of the next comer; 
winding up with, “and Elsie she was a truly Samari- 
tan, because she stopped and helped while I passed 
by on the other side.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Woodbury, gravely, “I think she 
was; and would n’t you rather have a good Samaritan 
in your room than a blue and gold banner on the out- 
side of the door?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered every voice, and Elsie lifted 
up her head and smiled. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE CHICKAREE. 
BY EDITH CALLENDER,. 


HE very first time that I attended church, I 
disgraced myself and interrupted the sermon 
by making some audible remarks to my mother 

on the subject of flying squirrels; and from that day 
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to this, squirrels have always interested me deeply. 
Little chickaree, the red squirrel, is my especial 
favorite, however, perhaps for the reason that le is 
such a thorough little savage in the midst of civili- 
zation, It is possible to make a humdrum pet of a 
flying squirrel or a gray, but little chickaree keeps 
his fiery heart untamed, Yet at the same time he is 
the boldest and most social of his tribe, inhabiting our 
orchards and shade trees as freely as the robins or 
orioles, and leading those peaceful songsters many 
a thrilling chase. 

How the robins hate him! And with good reason, 
no doubt. I have seen half a dozen robins chasing 
a pair of red squirrels up and down, in and out, back 
and forth among the great elm-trees fronting our 
house for a whole morning long. The air was full 
of shrill chattering and discordant cries ; but through 
it all the squirrels glided with sinuous rapidity and 
evident enjoyment. Whether this particular chase 
was caused by sins committed or likely to be com- 
mitted, I do not know; though we once witnessed a 
tragedy which showed us the nature of their crimes. 

Just outside the window, in the crotch of an apple- 
tree, was a robin’s nest, full of half-fledged nestlings. 
One day, summoned by cries of distress, we hurried 
to the window to see little chickaree calmly sitting 
on a brinch, while the parent birds hovered near 
with despairing cries, yet never dared to attack the 
little rascal. It was a cruel deed, and in order that 
you may forget it, I will tell you another squirrel 
story, the scene of which is laid on Lake George, 
where it is possible the squirrels are more civilized. 

Years ago a friend of mine was rowing on the lake 
with another young man and a guide when they saw 
a little red bunch swimming toward them. “It’sa 
red squirrel,” said the guide. “They often swim 
across the lake like this,.one or two at a time. 
Let’s take him in,” he added, “and see if we can 
turn him round by changing the direction of the 
boat.” So they tried it. My friend slanted an var 
toward little chickaree, who promptly accepted the 
invitation, glad of a rest, no doubt. Up the oar he 
ran, then up the young man’s arm, across his shoul- 
ders, down the other arm to the gunwale of the boat, 
and then to the bow, where he perched in perfect 
serenity, his forepaws neatly tucked away in the 
long hair of his breast, as if he would have liked a 
squirrel muff. For several minutes they watched 
him with affectionate interest, for this act of trust- 
fulness on the part of little redcoat had won their 
hearts ; but soon the bark of a raccoon on the wooded 
shores drew their attention. Suddenly they heard a 
faint splash in the water, and, turning, saw that their 
little friend, having found that he had trusted them 
in vain, had taken to the lake again. He swam a few 
feet in our direction, then turned right about and 
bravely paddled away toward his first destination. 
Little chickaree understood the laws of navigation. 

Do the red squirrels lay up a winter store? Mr. 
Burroughs says that only the little chipmonk has 
sufficient foresight; while Mr. William Hamilton 
Gibson asserts that they lay up a store and go into 
winter quarters, almost after the manner of bears. 
I never caught a squirrel in his hole, and I grant 
that the chipmonk has better pouches for carrying 
his food; but then I have watched the redcoats bit- 
ing off chestnut burrs long before Jack Frost was 
ready to open them, and I have seen the little heaps 
of nuts they collect in the autumn. Who could 
blame little chickaree for wrapping himself in a fur 
coat and creeping into a hollow tree, there to sleep 
away the bitter weather ? 

Ask him the question yourself when you meet him 
next spring, twirling a pine cone in his nimble paws, 
or boring a last year’s butternut with scientific ac- 
curacy. Or listen for his secret while he sits in the 
top of a tall oak and practises duets with himself. 
It is hard to catch the little wizard, and harder still 
to tame him. Do not try; leave him to his life of 
happy enchantment among his native woods and 
orchards. 


Thankfulness is the tune of angels. SPENSER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir the quotation at the head of this column is true, 
then tlie Editor is singing the angelic tune; for he 
is out, around, about, and busy, no longer in the 
doctor’s hands. He is thankful. 

What a “lot” of advice we get when we are ill! 
And what a number of medicines are recommended ! 
We are told to be patient. We are reminded that 
the world will get along without us. We are urged 
to forget all business, and never think of our work. 
We hear the story of Johnny Jones, who was much 
worse than we, during his last illness. We are in- 
formed that if we did less we would most likely keep 
well. 

Then, as to medicines, my! they are offered in all 
shapes, — pills, powders, liquids, jugs, bottles, hot, 
cold, dry, moist, once an hour, after each meal, just 
before going to bed, etc., ete. 

Now the Editor is still singing a thankful tune 
like unto the angels’. He is grateful for all this 
advice. It proves that people are interested enough 
in him to stop in the whirl of life and show their 
friendship. 

But what a test this influenza, or “La grippe,” is 
of your cheerfulness! How the clouds drift in over 
your mind, and the sunshine seems lost!’ No medi- 
cine seems to touch that, except mental tonics. ° 

What was the Editor’s? Just move up a little 
nearer to the “Chair,” and you shall hear; the 
Editor’s voice is still some husky from that trouble 
with the big name, — laryngitis. His tonic was think- 
ing of you! Yes, thinking about the bright, happy 
boys and girls, the noble young people of different 
ages, who are all (he hopes) friends of the Editor. 

In the language of down South, there are some 
“vioht pretty” stories in this number. Mr, Rand 
and Mr. Thrasher are favorite writers for many pub- 
lications. ‘The poetry sings a good deal about March, 
as it ought. But March makes many promises which 
it does not fulfil, and we must be patient about the 
coming of spring. 

Tt will be harder to go to day school, harder to be 
present regularly'at Sunday School, now that spring 
begins to appear. But try to be faithful. Do not 
throw away the good effect of winter study and hard 
application. Remember the long vacation of the sum- 
mer, and keep your teacher cheerful and the classes 
full by hearty attendance. You'll not be sorry. 


Friendship is the medicine for all misfortune ; 
but ingratitude dries up the fountain of all good- 
Ness. RICHELIEU. 


DE Taye Res Ox. 


Francestown, N. H. 
DEAR Eprror, —I have the EVEry OrnEerR SUNDAY 
through our Sunday School. I have had it for several 
years, and I like it very much. I am interested in the 
puzzles, and try to get them out; I will send the answers 
to all the puzzles in the last paper. Miss Kate L. Brown, 
who often writes for this paper, boarded at our house a 
few years ago. I loved her dearly, and always look for 
her poems the first thing. With best wishes for the 
future of Every OrnEer SuNDAY, 
Yours, Amy E. Prescort (eleven years old). 
(The answers are correct. ] 
PoRTLAND, ORE. 
Dear Epiror.—I enclose you an enigma. If you 
think it is a good one, I would like to have you publish 
it. Lamareader of the EveRY OTHER SuNDAY, and 
enjoy working the puzzles. 


Yours truly, SrELtry R. BERNARD. 


Lowett, Mass. 
Drar Epiror,—I take your paper, and like it very 
much. I go to the Sunday School in Lowell, and I like 
my teacher very much. I have found out the answers to 
Enigmas XXIIL. and XXIV. Iam nine years old. 
Louis THURLOW. 
[The answers are correct.] 


~ 


Sr. JosepH, Mo. 
Dear Eprror, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
and get the Every OTHER SunpDAyY, which I enjoy read- 
ing very. much. Isolved Enigmas XXIII. and XXIV., 
and also the Square Word in Vol. XII., No. 10; I enclose 

the answers, and hope they are correct. I am 
Your constant reader, NELkOSE Kocn. 


[The answers are correct. ] 
Burrato, N. Y. 

Dear Epitor, —I live at No. 36 Dodge Street, and 
go to Public School No. 16. After I got through with 
my arithmetic, I worked the anagram which I enclose. 
Please print this in Every OrHEeR SunpAy. Igo to the 
Unitarian Sunday School on Delaware Avenue, of which 
Mr. Slicer is the pastor, and Mr. Detmers our superin- 
tendent. Yours truly, Fay BAtrrey. 


(The answer is correct. ] - ‘ 


HIDDEN FRUITS. 


1. THAT picture is a scene in Cuba, Nan, and is a 
beautiful painting. : 


2. It is a true saying that love makes peace, or anger — 


strife. fig 
3. Scrapple and sausage go nicely with buckwheat 
cakes for breakfast. 
4. In battle the spear and sword are used as Migs 
of defence. «, Waele 


ANAGRAM. 


SsLBEDE rea het emek: orf ythe hlals ihneirt hte 
rthea. EvizABeTH EF. WHEELER. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. Dried grass. Small animals. An 
affirmative. A consonant. BrertHa MAKER. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of forty-five letters. 
My 10, 2, 7, 13, is a noun. 
My 8, 36,.43, 44, is to injure. 
My 15, 6, 16, is a wrong act. 
My 22, 20, 21, is to cut with an axe. 
My 18, 17, 16, 20, is something a dog likes. — 
My 1, 20, 23, 40, 44, is an organ of the body. 
My 26, 11, 34, 41, is a part of speech. 
My 380, 31, is a verb. 
My 4, 5, 24, is the opposite of cold. : 
My 28, 9, 12, 27, is the national flower of England. 
My 35, 42, 37, is a white metal. — ; q 
My 45, 23, 42, 28, is part of the head. 
My 37, 38, 35, is. useful to a fisherman. 
My 39, 37, is a preposition. 
My 3, 25, is a personal pronoun. 
My 382, 14, 19, 25, is a tool to sharpen with. ~ ~ 
My 29, 33, 19, 2, is what the woodpecker makes in 
trees. 7 : ‘ - 
My whole is a quotation from Phoebe Cary. } 
: Lestiz E. GARRISON. | 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 5, 9, 7, is a metal. . , 

My 2, 12, 6, 13, is a precious stone.” 

My 6, 3, 5, is an insect. 

My 1, 6, 8, is an animal. 

My 13, 9, 14, is false. 

My 6, 3, 7, 6, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 11, 2, 18, is opposite of warm. 

My 4, 9, 10, is to be avoided. 

My whole is the capital of a country in Europe. 
Eva JOHNSON, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 13. 


Cross-Word Enigma. Winter. 
Enigma XXIX. Louisa May Alcott. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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